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THE FANTASTIC ART 
BORIS VALLEJO 


Here is the stuff of myths and visions, 
the kinds of primal image that exert a 
powerful pull on all of us. The sub- 
jects of Boris Vallejo's paintings often 
do not exist in the real world. There 
are no living models for the charac- 
ters and creatures or the exotic back- 
grounds his art depicts. 

Herein lies Boris’ true gift—a gift that 
goes beyond mere technical vir- 
tuosity to strike a deep and respon- 
sive chord in all our imaginations. He 
has that rare talent to capture the 
essence of our dreams and fantasies 
and invest them with a sense of real- 
ity powerful enough not only to see, 
but to feel. It is this quality that makes 
his work unique among fantasy artists 
today. 

From the first, when Boris Vallejo's 
stunning illustrations began gracing 
the books of Edgar Rice Burroughs 
and the Doc Savage stories, his amaz- 
ing artistry found a wide and 
delighted audience. 

In the six years since his work first 
received attention, the magnificent 
Vallejo imagination has created a vast 
gallery of superb illustration in every 
field: science fiction, fantasy, mystery 
and romance. 


This collection showcases Boris Val- 
lejo's astonishing versatility in beauti- 
ful reproductions of his most famous 
paintings for the Tarzan, Gor, and 
Conan books, the fiction of Frederik 
Pohl, Larry Niven, Poul Anderson, 
Philip José Farmer, Alice Chetwynd 
Ley, and many more— including some 
displayed here for the first time. 
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ithin a few brief years, Boris Vallejo 
(pronounced Val-YAY-hoe) has established himself as one of the 
foremost fantasy artists. His work, signed simply "Boris," has delighted 
countless lovers of the fantastic as well as many who might never 
otherwise enjoy fantasy. 

Painting scenes derived from fantasy material is one of the most 
demanding challenges an artist can face. In most cases there are no 
living models of the characters and creatures with which fantasy deals. 
There are no handy files of photographs to consult for the exotic 
biology and scenery of the worlds that serve as backgrounds. Such 
things, and even the mood and atmosphere that surround them, can be 
found only in the mind's eye of the artist. They are the stuff of myths, 
wish-dreams and visions. Yet the artist must somehow translate them 
into a sense of reality for others to see and feel. That takes more than 
skill; it requires a rare talent. 


Helium. 1976. Tempera. This is 
the rejected first sketch for the 
cover of A Hostage for Hinterland 
(Ballantine Books, 1976). The 
final version appears in the color 
plate section. 


Today, most of the best such art does not appear in galleries or 
museums. It is found on the covers of books, particularly on mass- 
market paperbacks. That makes it what is categorized as commercial 
art, often denigrated by the self-styled cognoscenti, who forget that 
much of the greatest art of all time was produced on commercial 
assignment. 

In some ways, the demands of such assignments used to be simpler 
than they are today. Perhaps a portrait had to be prepared, sufficiently 
kind to the model to please some nobleman. Now the artist must create 
a painting that will please and entice the widest possible audience, 
against stiff competition. 

Except perhaps in the case of a few best-sellers, it is the cover art 
which must sell a mass-market work of fiction. That is what the reader 
sees first. Unless the cover painting attracts the right attention, the 
book will remain untouched on the stands, to be returned unsold to the 
publisher. 

The requirements for such a successful painting are many and 
difficult. The final reproduction is small— about four by seven inches in 
most cases. This means that every detail of the work must be visible at 
first glance, even when greatly reduced. And the books appear on the 
stands in rows and tiers that tend to bury any single volume in an 
overall blur. Somehow, the cover must stand out strongly in the 
multitude. 

To overcome such difficulties, the art should have a compelling 
composition that forces the eye to linger over it, strong line-work to 
reveal the concept quickly, and contrast of form and color without 
being garish. It must be attractive enough to make the reader want to 
gaze at it, and it must suggest an interesting story, so the reader will 
want to know more and will pick up the book and read the copy that 
may persuade him to buy it. 

Above all, the finished painting must honestly convey something of 
the feeling of the story within. The days when shocking or suggestive 
covers could sell any kind of book are long gone; readers have grown 
too sophisticated to be tricked often. Ideally, the art should match the 
mood of the story. Obviously, soft, delicate colors don't belong to a 
story filled with violent action, nor do harsh lines and extreme contrasts 
suit a tender love story. The artist must understand the story to direct it 
to the audience for which it was written. 

Fantasy— and in the broadest sense of the word, this includes science 
fiction— is a particularly demanding field. Most of the readers tend to 
grow somewhat fanatic about everything connected with their favorite 
literature. They often re-read the books many times, and they pore over 
the art, looking for errors, then write long articles in fan magazines or 
letters to the publisher praising or criticizing the artist. Fans even hold 
art shows at almost every convention, of which there are a hundred or 
more each year. 
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In a sense, there's something of a mystique about the field. This is 
difficult to describe, but easily recognized by those who have become 
aficionados. True knowledge and understanding of the field are almost 
impossible to fake. That means that most writers and artists who suc- 
ceed in science fiction and fantasy are ones who also grew up reading it. 

Oddly, Boris Vallejo had very little prior exposure to such literature. 
Most of the books were unavailable to him, since English was not his 
native language. Besides, he originally had no intention of being an 
artist. 


e was born in Lima, Peru, where his father was a 
successful lawyer. (This is hardly a rags-to-riches story. There were no 
rags; and the rewards of art rarely lead to what the world considers 
riches.) There his original plan was to become a concert violinist, and 

- he studied the violin for seven years. Later, his interest turned to 
medicine, and he took two years of pre-med training. 

But meantime, his talent for art was developing, and was being 
recognized by others. He studied graphic design at the Escuela Nacional 
de Bellas Artes (National School of Fine Arts), winning a scholarship 
for five years. He also won the Gold Medal for his work, though he 
submitted only the minimum number of required paintings. And at 
sixteen, he was offered a scholarship to study art in Florence, Italy, 
which is normally the dream of all art students. 

He chose not to go. Instead, he came to the United States, arriving 
here in 1964. At that time, he knew no English. He had no friends 
here to help him, and no connections. All he had was the sum of $80 
with which to exist until he could find some way to support himself. 

By good fortune, he ran into some fellow Peruvians at a Nedick's 
restaurant. They were living in the Bronx, and invited him to take a 
room with them. His rent was $10 a week, and another $10 went for 
food. At that rate, his money would be exhausted in less than a full 
month. 

Before this happened, however, one of his new friends was able to 
discover a job for him. Boris was hired to work in the advertising 
department of a chain of stores. After six months in their Hartford, 
Connecticut office, he moved back to their New York office, where he 
met Doris Maier who was to become his wife. 

After two years of this work, Boris became a freelance artist. For 
eight years, he took whatever commissions were available. Most of his 


Boxers. 1964. Tempera. Boris 
painted this picture while still in 
Peru and brought it to the United 
States as a sample when he first 
came to this country in 1964. 


Cover sketch for The Death of 
Lucas Bloodworth. 1971. Pen and 
ink. Lucas Bloodworth is a comic 
book Boris and his wife created but 


have never published. 


work was in fashion art, but he also did Christmas card illustrations and 
general art of all kinds. Much of this was pressure work; there were 
always deadlines to be met. Boris claims that he works better under 
pressure. Certainly, the period was one that offered excellent training 
for a commercial artist in coping with the need for speed and the variety 
of styles required by differing markets. 

In a way, his next step was also an accident— one of those accidents 
that can only happen to the artist who is ready to take advantage of 
them. Boris had read a number of American comic magazines, of the 
type that specializes in a sort of action-fantasy plotting, where super- 
heroes meet strange monsters in mortal combat. Despite the pressure of 
other work, he found himself trying to do a monster painting in the 
style that seemed to be favored. 

He left the painting with a magazine art director. Rather to his 
surprise, he soon received a call, offering to buy the painting. Marvel 
Comics, publisher of a large number of such magazines, called to ask for 
his work. And in very little time, Boris was an established artist in the 
field. 

It's easy to see why his work was in demand. The drawing of a 
crucified Conan, included here, shows that Boris was a master of this 
type of art from the beginning. The overdeveloped musculature typical 
of such super-heroes is here refined until it seems functional: every 
muscle strains toward escape and vengeance. The mood of savage 
power is perfectly executed. 


Cover for Eerie, July 1971. This 
was the first of Boris’ paintings to 
appear on an American comic 
book cover and his first 
commission in the fantasy field. 


Cover for Monsters Unleashed, 
©1974 Marvel Comics Group. 
Boris' covers for Marvel Comics 
established his reputation as an 
artist in the action-fantasy field. 


Cover for The Savage Sword of. 


Conan the Barbarian: Tree of Death. 


©1975 Marvel Comics Group. 


CONAN 


THE BARRARIAN 


TREE OF DEATU. 
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TR GHOULS GALLEY OF 
PHOTOS FEATURES 


AUNT AND TO HORRIFYI 


MERO OF THEM ALL 


But while the comic field may be an excellent place for an artist to 
begin, its demands are hardly equalled by its rewards. Boris decided in 
short order to make the next step. His first paperback cover was painted 
for Edgar Rice Burroughs’ I Am a Barbarian at Ace Books. Other 
assignments quickly followed. 

1 remember the session we held at Ballantine Books when Boris first 
left his portfolio. I hardly had time to arrive at the office of my wife 
Judy-Lynn, who edits all the science fiction, before she urged me 
toward the art department. There Ian Summers, who was then Art 
Director, spread out half a dozen paintings to fill the room. "Will you 
look at those backgrounds!" he called over his shoulder. "Look at the 
detail — the depth...” 

Such enthusiasm in a busy art department is unusual, to say the least. 

So Ballantine Books gave him some assignments—then more—then 
many more. A large number of the paintings in this book are examples 
of his execution of those assignments. And again, in a short time, he 
was one of the favorite artists in the field. 

I have only been lucky enough to work with him on two covers for 
the line of fantasy novels that I edit—The Broken Sword and The Dragon 
and the George. In one case, he chose the scene; in the other, 1 
described the one I wanted. In both cases, he showed me one sketch, 
and I looked at it for only scant seconds before okaying it. I could 
suggest no improvements. 
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The complete sequence of steps 
Boris takes to produce a painting is 
illustrated here by photographs of 
his work on a cover painting for 
Gracus the Centurion. (Ballantine 


Books, 1978) 


(a) He first makes a preliminary 
sketch of the entire scene. 


(b) Working from photographs (see 
following page) he then traces 
each figure individually and places 
itonan illustration board with reg- 
ister marks to insure correct posi- 


tioning. 


(c) He transfers the tracings to the 
board, establishes the highlights 
and shadows with brown acrylic, 
and adds ornaments and props. 


(d) A glaze of oil paint diluted with 
turpentine is applied over all the 
areas to be painted. 


(e) One at a time, Boris finishes 
each figure in oil. Here the upper 
left and reclining figures have been 
completed. 


(f) The finished painting. 


hat makes a Boris painting stand out so strongly? 
Well, partly, it's his technique, I suppose. Today, most artists use acrylic 
paints, at least for the needs of commercial work. Such paints dry 
within minutes, and a second color can be laid over the first with 
complete covering power and no danger of mixing. No glaze between 
coats is needed to prevent the result from turning muddy and dull. This 
makes it possible to turn out a finished painting in much less time, 
when time literally means money to the working artist. It also makes it 
possible to do corrections right over the previous work, with no waiting 
for drying. 

But Boris was trained in an older technique which he still uses, 
somewhat modified by his experience. Most of his work is done in oils. 
He uses illustration board, given two coats of gesso (a filler and base for 
the paints). The line work is carefully traced and defined in pencil. 
Then he does use acrylic paint, but only for a thin wash and as a base 
for shadows. After that, the painting is given a glaze of oil. When that 
dries, he works in oil paints. 

The result of the oil and glaze technique is a much wider range of 
tones and a feeling of what I can only describe as transparency that 
makes the painting seem deeper and more alive. It's a slower and more 
painstaking method. Yet Boris has developed the technique to a point 
where he can complete a painting in as little time as most artists using 
shortcut methods; in fact, he's noted for the speed with which he can 
fill an assignment. 

But the technique used is not really the entire answer to what makes 
the work of Boris so successful. For one thing, much of the range of 
tones gets narrowed in high-speed printing of the covers. Besides, there 
are many other artists with excellent technique. In the final analysis, 
it's the vision of the artist, not the details of his technique, which is 
important. There have been times when I've seen Boris' pencil 
sketches, quick color sketches, and partially completed paintings. In all 
cases, the work has been unmistakably his. 

I think the real answer lies in the fact that the vision of Boris is one 
that can penetrate to our deepest wish-dreams and give them the full 
visualization that makes them seem real and alive. Probably most 
readers of fantasy and science fiction indulge in some wish-dreaming 
when they read such stories. There are a host of dreams: to be an 
idealized barbarian in a world where values are simple; to have powers 
beyond the human; to see strange beasts and magic castles; to tread 
other worlds; to fly to the ends of the universe. Why not? Men's wishes 
and dreams were probably the inspiration that led the race from the 


Boris himself is a superb model бог 
the fantasy heroes he paints, par- 

ticularly when he is costumed, as 

in this pose for the male figure on 

rhe Gracus the Centurion cover. 


Although his wife Doris provides 


the inspiration for many of the 
feminine figures that appear in his 
paintings, Boris also uses profes- 
sional models. Here two of his 
models pose for the female figures 
on the Gracus cover. 


dank neolithic caves and built all the culture and civilization we know. 

Somehow, our social conditioning usually teaches us to be ashamed 
of such wish-dreams and to hide them —unless they involve succeeding 
in some acceptable business. Fantasy is too often called childish, or put 
down as escape literature; the term is one of scorn, though no one ever 
seems able to say what is wrong with that. 

I don't know what kind of wish-dreams Boris had as a child. But as 
an artist, he seems at home with any the reader might have. He paints 
these visions proudly, for the reader to share and take part in his pride. 
And the reader does. 

Who could ask for more noble and barbaric barbarians? Their 
muscles ripple with power, yet they are lean, wide of shoulder and taut 
of stomach. They stand alert and sure of themselves, somehow clean 
and decent (as no real barbarian probably ever was). They are calm and 
capable. Every one of them is the hero any sword-and-sorcery reader 
must want to be in his own dreams. 

Of course, for his barbarian heroes, Boris is fortunate in having an 
excellent model— himself! In developing his art, he has never neglected 
his body. He stands lithe, clean-cut and very well muscled, well able to 
pose for some of the heroes he draws. True, he sometimes exaggerates 
the muscular development of those he paints— but not much. 

For his women, he also has a ready model in Doris, his wife. She's a 
very attractive woman, with an obvious talent for posing and assuming 
the mood of whatever story Boris may be illustrating. But she's hardly 
the submissive, captive type, cringing in chains, to be found in some of 
the illustrations. Still, such male dreams of dominance persist, despite 
the rise of feminism, and no panorama of wish-dreams could be 
complete without them. i 

Actually, in his depictions of women, Boris traces a much wider 
spectrum than he does with men. They range from the slave girls of 
John Norman's Gor series to heroines capable of facing the male super- 
heroes without giving quarter, as in the case of the one with the 
snarling winged feline (The High Couch of Silistra) . There are the ladies 
of fashion from a time when manners were courtly and flirtation was a 
high art. And there is Saint Joan, finding her guidance before the battle 
that she must both anticipate and dread. Some represent the wish- 
dream images of women, and I cannot be a good judge of them; but 
female readers seem to respond to them as quickly as men do to the 
heroes from their fantasies. 

Savage beasts and alien monsters are living things, with fangs that 
seem to drip menace, to challenge the invincible heroes and provide 
the needed element of danger. There is Tantor, Tarzan's elephant 
friend —and even without any other clue in the picture, this would have 
to be Tantor; no other elephant could be quite that noble a beast. He 
faces us as we have always seen him in our mind, finally brought to life 
and reality before us. 


Perhaps Boris is at his best in the few cases where he has drawn 
horses. They are so right, so proper for the purpose they serve in each 
particular story. His are individual horses, not copies of something 
pulled from a file of horse pictures. Those in A Hostage for Hinterland 
are lean and wiry, bred for carrying men long distances across the 
plains, lightly mounted but capable of long endurance. But for The 
Dragon and the George, we have a true charger, in the old meaning of 
the term—a horse ready and able to carry knight and heavy armor in a 
crushing charge against a foe. It is such careful thought and attention to 
detail that lend the needed feeling of reality to the unreality of fantasy. 


Sudy of a Horse, 1971. Tempera. E : a 
и About Фе only area of fantasy wish-dreaming that Boris seemed not 
шиний ee dj work in was the deep-space tale, with its emphasis on hardware. It 
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most noble and lifelike. seemed that his talent must be best suited for the depiction of living 


creatures, real or imaginary. But then he was asked to create the cover 
for Frederik Pohl's Gateway, a cover that had to be pure hardware 
against the backdrop of space. The result was a picture with excellent 
spaceships and a faithful attention to scientific facts too often over- 
looked —though not by readers. Those ships convey an instant feeling of 
great speed as they burst forth from the planetoid behind them. But 
there are none of the bits of trickery frequently used to indicate such 
speed. No "speed lines" are shown; such lines, imaginary at best in air, 
are totally ridiculous in a vacuum. There are no sweeping curves of 
rocket trails around the planetoid behind the ships. Newton's law states 
that a body in motion will remain in motion, in a straight line, unless 
acted upon by outside force. In space, without air for guidance vanes or 
anything to act by friction, the ships would be unable to make curved 
trails. Hence, Boris shows the rocket exhausts as being ruler straight. 
They are beautiful ships, borrowing nothing from our current clumsy 
beginning efforts into space. And they are honest ships, acting as they 
should act. 

If men have wish-dreams of star-roving ships, then those ships are 
after all a natural part of the domain Boris has staked out for himself. 
He can give vivid life to such visions, as to all others. 

The success of an artist in the field of fantasy paperbacks is measured 
_ in coldly commercial terms—by the bottom line, where the sales of the 
book result in profit or loss. There is no long wait for critical accept- 
ance. The readers pass quick judgment by their response, as indicated 
by the number of each volume they buy. There is no doubt in the case 
of Boris. His covers catch the eye, even when buried among others on 
the stands, and help induce the readers to buy the books. The letters or 
mentions in reviews from those readers are just a bit —a welcome bit —of 
icing on the cake. 


Animal sketches. 1978. Pen and 
ink. Boris’ monsters and imaginary 


creatures reflect his ability to 
depict real animals in precise real- 
istic detail. 


hen Ballantine Books decided to re-issue the first 
seven books of John Norman's Gor series with new covers, Boris was 
the obvious choice for artist. The new covers attracted thousands of 
new readers. But there was a surprising development. A great many 
readers who already owned the books in previous editions bought each 
of the new volumes in the series, just to have the Boris covers! That, to 
put it mildly, is success for the artist from the publisher's point of view. 

When it was decided to re-issue all twenty-four Tarzan volumes with 
new covers, Boris was again the choice. The result was the finest series 
of paintings of the exploits of Edgar Rice Burroughs’ ape-man ever to 
appear. The series won such instant acclaim that Ballantine Books then 
issued the first fully-illustrated Tarzan calendar, with many of the cover 
illustrations from the books and a splendid centerfold showing La of 
Opar, especially drawn for the calendar. Fans of Tarzan had long 
requested such a calendar, but the proper material for it simply wasn't in 
existence. Now it exists, through the artistry of Boris Vallejo. 

Such works, of course, are from the field of male-oriented adventure 
fantasy. But there are also fields regarded as female-oriented — the 
historical romances and the modern gothics. 

Boris was equally at home in such fields, as he quickly proved with 
his fine illustrations for the Regency Romances of Alice«Chetwynd Ley. 
Some are collected in this book, with their elegant costumes, 
handsome men and alluring ladies. Here, the long years of producing 
fashion art gave Boris an instant advantage over most other artists doing 
such illustrations. He understands the way cloth must drape and fall, 
the textures that are so important. The men's clothing fits as it was 
designed to in the days when a man might value his tailor above any 
friend and spend an entire morning preparing himself to appear in 
public. The costumes are authentic in design and feeling—and they are 
worn as if by people who lived in such clothing, not as if they were the 
unnatural garb of models. This is the realization of the image carried in 
the wish-dreams of those who read such literature. 

Gothics are another matter. Here there was a well-established 
convention as to covers to consider. The scene had to be some variation 
of an old house (preferably high on a hill), from which a damsel was 
fleeing by night. And in one window of the house, a menacing light 
would show. 

Here, Boris rejected the convention, just as he rejected the 
convention for indicating speeding spaceships. His scene for Eight 
Candles Glowing shows a single light—in this case a candle. But it is 
inside what is obviously an ancient mansion. And the feeling of 


menace is indicated quickly by the expression of the girl in the 
foreground. But the real mood is set by the woman on the stairs, and 
that is subtle. Light and shade combine with the odd presence of what 
must be a bridal dress on a woman who is just. . . wrong; the wrongness 
takes a second look, and more. It's the hard way to achieve the effect— 
but how much stronger and more artistic in the long run! 

But while art can realize and depict the words of an author, words 
always fall short of describing art. And why should descriptions be 
needed when there are so many examples of that art within the pages of 
this book? Examine them for yourself. And if somewhere along the 
line, one of the illustrations does not catch and bring to life some dream 


of yours, I shall be very surprised. As for my early dreams— well, they 
are to be found here in many places. 
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Two untitled fantasy/ monster car- " 
toons, pen and ink, 1978. Boris | m 
sketched these for his own amuse- ди 
ment. 
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Woman in Boots. 1978. Pen and ink. 
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oday, Boris Vallejo is a soft-spoken, always pleasant man who 

is thoroughly at home in his adopted country. About all that remains to 
mark him as one who grew up elsewhere is a certain courtesy that has 
become too rare in this part of the world and a touch of rather charming 
accent. His English is fluent, and his awareness of the nuances of the 
language is enviable. He and his wife Doris now have their home and 
studio in Westchester, from which place he commutes only when 
business demands his presence in New York City. And his work is in 
demand by many publishers, who must now vie for his time. 

As I said before, this is no rags-to-riches story. But it most certainly is 
a success story. And that success is richly deserved. 

Lester del Rey 


New York City 
January, 1978 
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